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Unity’s senior editor has returned from a vacation of 
three weeks in Tennessee, where he has been seeking the 
needed recreation which he missed in the summer, and 
after this week’s issue he will resume his place on the edi- 
torial tripod. 


THurspay, November 25, is Thanksgiving day. 


Rey. Herrick JoHNsoN, in a very long, elaborate article 
in the Jndependent for November 4, urges that the high 
license law has been in Illinois, as elsewhere, “ weighed in 
the balance, and found wanting ”. 


THE Christian Union publishes the dedication service 
used at All Souls church, under the heading, A Novel 
Dedication. We suspect that this dedication service found 
its way into the columns of the Christian Union because of 
its real beauty and appropriateness, and that the heading, 
A Novel Dedication, was used to avoid seeming to approve 
it too heartily. U. 


CHICAGO has been designated as the place of the next 
[1887] meeting of the National Education Asociation. 
Very favorable arrangements have already been made with 
all railroads entering that city. Ample accommodations, at 
very low rates, have been secured for all who may desire 
to attend. Letters from all parts of the Union give, even 
thus early, assurance of an unusually large gathering. A 
national educational exposition will be held in connection 
with the association. The centennial of the organization 
of the North-West Territory will be duly observed. We 
urge all friends of education to lend their aid and influence 
to promote the interests of the coming session. 


THE Board of Visitors of the Andover Seminary have 
decided, after due deliberation and the assistance of emi- 
nent counsel on both sides, that they have original juris- 
diction in regard to the heretical teachings of the profes- 
sors. This means that the trial will go on, and that, in all 
probability, the famous new orthodoxy group of Andover 
professors will lose their positions. U. 


THE Christian Union publishes in its issue of November 
4 the second of Harvard University sermons. The first 
one was by the Rev. F. G. Peabody, and was published a 
week ago. This, by Dr. E. E. Hale, is from the text, “ Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to the whole 
creation ”, and is entirely characteristic of the preacher,— 
is one of Mr. Hale’s best, and that is to say about as good 
a Unitarian sermon as anybody could possibly preach in 
Harvard or elsewhere. U. 


A most cheering and comforting article upon prayers at 
Harvard, by Professor Lyon, is in this week’s Independent. 
It is cheering because of the facts which it announces, 
namely, that the attendance upon prayers has increased 
rather than diminished, and that the devotional and re- 
ligious spirit seems much more evident than formerly, 
while the attendance upon the weekly preaching is some- 
thing phenomenal. It is comforting, particularly to us, 
who have always so strongly urged that all this would 
come to pass as soon as attendance upon prayers was made 
voluntary, as it now Is. U. 


Mr. Henry M. Dexter, of the Congregationalist, has 
sent a letter to the Boston Transcript, reproving that paper 
sharply for having made the statement that the Andover 
professors are about to be tried for heresy. Mr. Dexter’s 
point is, that they are not being tried for heresy, but, “they 
are guilty of perhaps the most stupendous breach of trust 
of a century not unmarked by such crimes”, and he adds, 
“one would think that in a community of highminded 
merchants and ingenuous business men, such an endeavor 
[to prove their guilt] would be received with a decent 
candor rather than in a spirit of persistent, if not malignant, 
misrepresentation.” U. 


Rev. ALpHEeus Harpy has resigned his position as 
chairman: of the Prudential committee of the American 
Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, made famous 
at the Des Moines meetings. His letter of resignation is 
published in the Christian Unton in connection with a long 
letter to that paper from the venerable Mark Hopkins. 
Mr. Hardy says, “There has been, during the past few 
years, a divergence in the practical management of one 
part of the board’s work, which has, to some extent, brought 
the board from its broad, catholic, undenominational and 
charitable position, to be a partisan in questions that are 
not within its province.” With such a poiicy he cannot 
agree, therefore he declines to be a member of the com- 
mittee. Doctor Hopkins thinks the situation serious, and 
sees no other way out of the trouble so good as to with- 
draw from the committee the work of deciding upon the 
theological fitness of the candidates, and to have this work 
done by councils convened for the purpose. He urges that 
this will make peace all around, and also that it is accord- 
ing to the true Congregational polity. U. 
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140 
THE BALLAD OF THE MISSIONARY: 


A THEOLOGICAL RHYME, 


[found by the author while riding his pegasus over the 
field of the recent tournament, and modestly offered by 
him as a small contribution to current discussion upon the 
future prospects of the majority. ] 


It was a missionary, 
Most doctrinally sound, 

Who braved the storm-swept ocean, 
Upon his mission bound. 


Through daylight and through darkness 
He sailed and sailed away, 

Till rose upon his vision 
The shores of far Cathay. 


Beyond the templed city, 
Beyond the busy mart, 
With accumulated riches 
Of industry and art,— 


He pressed, this missionary, 
Until he came at last 

Where the Board of Foreign Missions 
His foreign lot had cast. 


Eftsoons about him gathered 
The natives in surprise; 

Like a field dead-ripe for harvest 
They seeméd in his eyes: 


Like a field dead-ripe for reaping, — 
And he had entered in 

The scattered grain to garner 
Into the heavenly bin. 


Then spake the missionary, 
With confidence spake he: 

‘Good news, good news I bring you 
From my home beyond the sea.” 


All strangely on each other 
They turned their almond eyes, 
While the missioner unfolded 
His good news in this wise: 


‘* Know this; those gone before you, 
Your ancestors and friends, 

Are now in fires of torment, 
Whose burning never ends. 


‘‘ But I am sent to open 
To you the heavenly door, 

Though all whom you have cherished 
Are lost forevermore.” 


What said the hapless heathen? 
Alas! what could they say? 
They had only natural instincts, 

Mere human hearts had they. 


And so they simply answered 
That they did not want to dwell 
In the missionary’s heaven, 
With their kindred all in hell. 


Like a hammer on the anvil 
That love-inspired thought 

Fell on the baffled preacher 
And a truer gospel wrought. 


‘‘ Shall God, the great All-Father,” 
In silence pondered he, 


‘*'Than these his lowliest children 
Less kind and loving be?” 
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Then suddenly from seaward 
Came a Macedonian cry: 

And he said, ‘‘ Why came I hither, 
Or why longer tarry I? 


««T will go and tell the brethren 
What word to me hath come; 

My mission work, like charity, 
Will best begin at home.” 


And he sailed the storm-swept ocean, 
A gladder, wiser man, 

And me & missionary 
Among his Christian clan. 


‘TT HAD A FRIEND.” 


Even speaking carefully, every one has at least two 
meanings forone sacred word. Each of us is ringed about 
by two circles, both commonly called ‘‘friends”. The 
outer circle is the circle of our Likers, the inner is the 
circle of our Lovers. The main secret of having Likers 
lies in justice carried to the point of kindliness and courtesy. 
Justice carried to the point of kindliness and courtesy 
commands the good word when people talk of us behind 
our back; it commands the hearty greeting when we ring 
the bell ; it commands the frue ‘‘ I’m glad to see you” in 
the eyes as well as voice ; it commands the excuse in our 
behalf when some one dwells upon our faults with over- 
emphasis, and defense when people misinterpret and mis- 
represent us. Now justice carried to the point of courtesy 
and kindliness is acquirable. The recipe for making 
Likers calls for no rare material ; all I need lies right be- 
fore me and around me in the opportunities of doing 
truthful and kind things by those I deal with. The recipe 
calls for no rare element, and the mixing and the making 
take no one day in the week. ‘There is baking day, sweep- 
ing day, washing day, but no friend-making day. It is 
Monday’s, Tuesday’s, Wednesday’s work, and lasts through 
Saturday and Sunday and the twenty-ninth of February. 
As one does his business he makes his Liker. There is no 
place nor time nor way of making him save as we go the 
rounds of common living ; for by the common deeds of 
the common life we all test likings. What is more, the 
recipe never wholly fails. ‘Try it faithfully and it is sure 
to bring us Likers. It is worth repeating to ourselves and 
emphasizing,—If we really wish to be, we can be ‘‘ wanted” 
in the world, and the ambition to be wanted here is a 
worthy one, and the effort to be wanted nurtures in us that 
a courtesy and instinctive kindliness that flowers out 

rom an unfailing justice. 

But now to turn from our Likers to our Lovers. The 
conditions here are harder, and therefore the culture gained 
in meeting the conditions is proportionately higher. Come 
with me to that inner circle that only holds the lives knit 
up with ours by a thousand crossing ties, and where we 
say with a yearning and exultation so different from 
anything felt in outer meanings of the word, ‘‘ My 
friends”! And some of us are thinking of an inmost 
center where we never use the plural; thinking that the 
truest friendship casts out all but two together and, for 
the time at least, crowns him or her alone ¢he friend. 
We feel as if we had achieved our life’s success in that one 
winning, and say with Robert Browning,— 

“]T am named and known by that hour’s feat, 
There took my station and degree: 
So grew my own small life complete 


As Nature obtained her best of me,— 
One born to love you”! 


Be it so: but even then it is true to say that the secret 
is largely a moral secret. Nay, more true of such love 
than of any other to say that it is goodness which attracts. 
Luckily for some of us, one may love a poor kind of fellow; 
but they love us not in virtue of our poorness,—it is In 
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spite of it. They love us for some real or fancied excel- 
lence, some evidence of truthfulness and rightfulness they 
think that they discern in us. 

And with that word we reach a high thought worth a 
climb, this namely, that to have a true friend one must 
love Truth and Right better than he loves that friend. ‘To 
win a true friend, you and I must love Truth and Right 
better than that friend, however dear. This involves an- 
other of love’s tragedies, for, by this rule, wherever there 
is noble friendship there is always possibility of its waning; 
although at the time to believe the waning possible is im- 
possible. But the relation to be vital must be fresh each 
day. If there were not a new demand made by me on my 
friend and made upon me by my friend each time we met, 
a new demand to be then and there worth loving, half the 
charm would be gone. It is the heart mine, yet mine only 
by fresh necessity of winning it by nobleness, it is my 
heart his, yet his by an ever fresh necessity of giving it to 
him for his worth’s sake, that makes the dearness so inef- 
fable. In order then to be ‘‘ friends” in this high sense, 
we must be ever ready to be renounced if we persist in a 
deliberate No before a duty, must be ever ready to renounce 
if he persists in such a No. It is not that the two must 
take the same idea of duty, or that, when one fails to do 
his duty, he falls from all regard; but that, when he so 
fails, he falls as if by fate out of that chosen place of which 
we have been speaking. ‘lhe man is there, and as we use 
the words, a good man still; as we use words, is still ‘‘ our 
friend ”’; perhaps he even falls into a tenderer place than 
ever; but it is the tenderness of pity now, no more a ten- 
derness of reverence. The short and simple fact is our 
man, 0u7 woman, has vanished; we have lost that ideal 
made real which we had been calling ‘‘friend”. We can- 
not, if we would, feel to him as we did before. No heart- 
labor can put him where he was before. For Truth and 
Right had placed him there, not we,—they only can re- 
place him. ‘Those moral nature-forces behind good-will, 
that generate attraction, must be again invoked; and a 
man can only make the old attraction his again by reclaim- 


- ing the old honor to his soul: 


“We needs must love the highest, when we see it, 
Not Launcelot, nor another ”, 

though Launcelot be the name of husband or of brother. 

Does it seem strange to say it? Here in this possibility of 
tragedy lies the ennobling power of love. From the sureness 
of losing it if undeserved, comes compulsion to deserve it. 
We feel that our friendship with John or with Ellen is our 
highest title of honor, our patent of nobility, and sit ever 
in a sense of glad amaze that we can call such superiorit 
‘My friend!” There can be no hidden weakness and self- 
ishness/and we be safe in their affection. Perfect love 
casteth out fear, but only by having revealed everything 
that maketh fear. To discover, after a year’s close friend- 
ship, a concealed meanness in me would as meanness de- 
grade me in your eyes, but as concealed from you it would 
be treachery; so we dare not come to the point when the 


one we love shall think of us, ‘‘ He is a lower kind of man ”’,- 


or ‘‘She is a lower kind of woman than I imagined”. If 
liked as much after that discovery as before, for such loyalty 
to-us rather than to Right our love for them would actu- 
ally grow less. The surprises of friendship—and how ex- 
quisite they are!—ought only to be of unsuspected excellen- 
cies. But what woe, when one whom we have wholl 
trusted reels! If this embodiment of honor, truth an 
kindliness reels and falls before our eyes, we have lost more 
than friend—for that moment we have lost our vision of 
God! Goodness seems emptiness and the very planet jars! 
We can understand the story told of Pascal, that once, 
when Arnauld seemed to prefer peace to truth, the shock to 
Pascal was so great that he fainted away. 

Hence there must needs be undimmed sincerity, and 
humility even to confession, in every exalting love. 
Almost we have to say— 


“ Have I a lover 
Who is noble and free, 
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I would he were nobler 
Than to love me!” 


And we know so well the truth of Emerson’s other word 
that ‘‘in the last analysis love is only the reflection of a 
man’s own worthiness from other men”—know that so 
well that, in a half-fear lest we should gain the love we 
crave under false pretenses, we are impelled to exaggerate 
our poorness. ‘‘ Love me, love my dog”, says the proverb; 
‘** Love me, love the dog in me!” says friendship. Love 
me as I am, poor as [ am, ‘now me and yet love me! 

Among all ennobling forces, therefore, hardly any other 
can be named so strong as an inmost Friendship. As the 
a culture which the winning of our Likers gives is 
that of quick, wide kindliness, the special culture which 
the winning of our Lovers gives is that of purity, sincerity, 
humility, self-lessness, and the high standard for all honor- 
able qualities. That is it, the high standard for all honor- 
able qualities: to win and hold a friend we are compelled 
to keep ourselves at his ideal point, and in turn our love 
makes on him the same appeal. Each insists on his right 
in the other to an ideal. All around the circle of our best 
beloved it is this idealizing that gives to love its beauty 
and its pain and its mighty leverage on character. Its 
beauty, because that idealizing is the secret of love’s glow. 
Its pain, because that idealizing makes the constant peril 
of love’s vanishing. Its leverage to uplift character, be- 
cause this same idealizing is a constant challenge between 
every two, compelling each to be his best. ‘‘ What is the 
secret of your life?” asked Mrs. Browning of Charles 
Kingsley; ‘‘ tell me, that I may make mine beautiful, too.” 
He replied, “‘I had a friend.” The reverence this im- 
plies borders elosely upon worship and the ennoblement 
that comes of that. What the dying Bunsen said as he 
looked up in the eyes of his wife bending over him, “ In 
thy face hens I’seen the Eternal!” is the thought of many 
a heart before its best beloved. That beloved is our 
‘‘beautiful enemy”, in Emerson’s phrase; our ‘‘ dear 
dread ”’, as some older writer called him; our outside con- 
science, a kind of Jesus-presence before which we fear to 
do awrong. Somewhere in her ‘“‘ Middlemarch” George 
Eliot puts it well: ‘‘There are natures in which, if they 
love us, we are conscious of having a sort of baptism and 
consecration; they bind us over to rectitude and purity by 
their pure belief about us; and our sins become the worst 
kind of sacrilege, which tears down the invisible altar of 
trust.” w. Cc. G. 


Gontributed MM rticles. 
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THE FOUNT OF YOUTH. 


In flowery lands the Spaniard sought 

A precious Fount of Youth; 

By my own hearth, with single thought, 
I find this boon, forsooth! 


Three little springs of bounding life 
Well up, here, toward the sun; 

What lips touch these with joy grow rife, 
For God’s breast feeds each one. 


Hope, faith and love thrill thro’ and thro’ 
The soul that stoops to kiss 

These little streams that come to view 

So near the Source of Bliss. 


I trouble not to seek or guess 
That fabled Fount apart, 

But drink eternal youthfulness 
From every childish heart. 


MINNIE STEBBINS SAVAGE. 
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THE STUDY OF ETHICS. 

A reader of Unrty recently wrote to Mr. Edwin D. Mead for advice 
as to what to read in ethics. The advice received was too good to 
be monopolized. Therefore, permission being asked and received, 
we print the following portion of the letter: 

“In unseren Zeitalter ist Naturphilosophie im bliheusten 
Zustande. In der Moral philosophie sind wir nicht weiter 
gekommen als die Alten.” 

So Kant in 1800. That was just twelve years after he 
published his “Critique of Practical Reason”, the greatest 
ethical work of modern times, if not of all time,—the provo- 
cation, inepiration, starting-point and center of the phi- 
losophy of Fichte and so much that was great in later Ger- 
man thought, the basis and “scripture” just now of our 
“ethical culture” movement, among other things. 

But, excepting himself, Kant was substantially right: 
we had not advanced much beyond the Greeks in ethics. 
From Plato and Aristotle on, there had been no word 
spoken more considerable than theirs. Only the Stoics 
had added some noble conceptions. It was with ethics 
that their philosophy chiefly busied itself. In the general 
opposition of the Stoic and Epicurean philosophers we find 
a conflict singularly like what we see in our own ethical 
world. How mauy of our best men and women could be 
named who are really pure Stoics! Zeller’s “Stoics and 
Epicureans” presents this opposition better than any other 
book that I think of. The “ Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius” 
is the noblest expression of the Stoic mind. And a book 
worth your reading in connection is Farrar’s “Seekers 
after God” (Marcus, Seneca and Epictetus). 

The deficiency of the Stoics was in speculation-wings. 
Hence, lofty and inspiring and great as they are, Plato and 
Aristotle still remain the greatest Greek names, even in 
ethics. It is not necessary to speak of the dialogues of 
Plato, which touch ethical matters more especially; though 
I will say that you may be interested to see aha Hegel 
says of this side of Plato’s thought in his History of Phi- 
losophy (translation in Journal of Speculative Philosophy, vol. 
iv). But Aristotle’s “Ethics” is the one Greek book that 
you want to read. My translation is Chase’s; but there 
are one or two other translations just as good. 

When you have read Aristotle’s “ Ethics” and Kant’s 
“ Critique of Practical Reason” (of which there is an ex- 
cellent translation by T. K. Abbot, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, in a volume entitled “ Kant’s Theory of Ethics”, 
Longmans, third edition, 1883—the whole of which vol- 
ume, containing also Kant’s “ Metaphysics of Ethics”, you 
should read), you will be quite in position to follow your 
own bents in ethical studies and not ask anybody’s advice. 

Kant, as you doubtless very well know, is the great 
representative of freedom in ethics, the autonomy of the 
individual. The great opposite tendency in our day is 
that which lays the stress on environment—makes environ- 
ment omnipotent, morality the habit resulting from 
accumulated pressure. Spencer’s ‘‘ Data of Ethics” is 
the book which perhaps best represents this type of 
thought. I think myself—strong Kantian as I am in 
point of freedom of the will—that this thought stands for 
a great truth, the truth of the essential rationality and 
morality of things, the parallelism and reciprocity of the 
inner and outer worlds. It was an attempt to reconcile 
these two phases of thought, or point out a common 
pg for both, that I made in my essay on Emerson’s 

thics, published in the ‘‘ Concord Lectures on Emerson ”. 
Emerson, the most synthetic mind of our time, just as, 
by his wonderful grasp of the teleological principle in na- 
ture, he had entirely accommodated Darwinism in his 
Idealism before Darwin had written a word; so, in his 
—— that our problem and task is to do by knowledge 
and freedom what the stones do by structure, namely, con- 
form to the imperative and inexorable law of our being, 
placed us, I think, at the threshold of a sublime moral 
philosophy which will by and by be worked out with com- 
pleteness and power. I think that it is in Emerson, every- 


where in his writings, that these two poles of ethical 
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thought, freedom and necessity, individual and law, most 
strikingly appear a Then, if you want to read 
something about Utilitarianism, read Mill’s essay. 

In the last number of the Princeton Review there is an 
article by Dr. Patton on ‘‘Contemporary English Ethics”, 
which I send you simply because it shows as well as any- 
thing else what the questions are with which ethical dis- 
cussion now chiefly occupies itself. There is a notable 
attention to ethics among English thinkers at this time, 
and three English works on ethics published in the last ten 
years—Sedgwick’s ‘‘Methods of Ethics”, Martineau’s 
‘‘Types of Ethical Theory”, and Green’s ‘‘ Prolegomena 
to Ethics ’’—are works of very great importance. 

In a word, then, I should say read Aristotle’s ‘‘ Ethics”’, 
read Marcus Aurelius, read Kant’s ‘‘ Practical Reason ”’, 
read Mill’s ‘‘Utilitarianism” and Spencer’s ‘‘ Data of 
Ethics”, mixing all well in Emerson and the New Testa- 
ment,—and you can be quite sure that you have read the 
best that has been thought and said in ethics, and that 
there are no unknown pitfalls left into which you may 
stumble. You will have constructed a moral philosophy 
of your own; and you will have material enough to keep 


the Sunday-school going on truth, obedience and justice 
for the rest of your life. 


IN THE SPIRIT. 


The fires of martydom have always burned around one 
central stake. To it the prophets of all ages have been 
chained. Such is the inexorable law of the slow but 
steady progress of the race, that we no sooner deposit the 
ashes of the martyrs of yesterday in ‘‘ History’s golden 
urn ’’, than we begin to pile the fagots for the prophets of 
to-day. 

‘‘ Tradition! Tradition! Religion an institution—a 
revelation of some time long past,—a prophet word once 
spoken ! In this you mus# believe! This prophet you must 
deify !—As for those of today—away with om ! Crucify 
them!”—This is religious history in a nutshell. 

And in turn, each seer reiterates the divine message, 
the one eternal word of God to man—‘‘God is a spirit, and 
they that worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.” Religion is the ‘‘ Bread of Life ”’—the ‘‘ Living 
Water.” It is life, not belief; it is spirit, not letter. It is 
a growth upspringing always from the soul of man. It is 
the outreaching of the divine within us to the divine 
which includes us. 

A new word of the great credo is being uttered. 
Rather, a new emphasis of the old message, ‘“‘ The King- 
dom of God cometh not with observation, neither shall 
they say, Lo here! nor, Lo there! For the kingdom of 
God is within you!” Faith in the soul of man, in that 
magnet within, that, if left free, will guide the seeker 
toward truth as the needle points to the pole; this is the 
old now again becoming new. It was the faith of Jesus. 
‘‘What is Religion ?” 
he says. ‘‘ Not a foreign inhabitant, not something alien 
to our nature which comes and takes up its abode in the 
soul. It is the soul itself lifting itself up to its Maker.” 

From the worshipers of tradition we expect only scoffs 
and jeers. To them this uncomprehended faith in ‘the 

reatness of the Soul, its divinity, its union with God, not 

y passive dependence, but by spiritual likeness, its recep- 
tion of his spirit, its self-forming power, its destination to 
ineffable glory, its immortality ”—is all foolishness. It 1s 
‘‘a miserable failure”. It is ‘‘a gaudy corpse”. ‘‘Its own 
weight is driving it to the bottom of the inclined plane it 
has constructed from the summit of faith—/(belief in-the 

ast)—to the low level of unbelief.”’ But those who have 
eft the heights of dogmatic assumption, the emblazoned 
battlements of Theology, find in these low lands of hum- 
ble duty to ‘‘the least of these our brethren”, the very 
Mount of Beatitudes. Ip these cool shadows the Lord 
walks in his garden, as of old. By these ‘‘ low levels” we 
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come to a faith so grand that ‘‘ Lebanon is not sufficient 
to burn, nor the beasts thereof for a burnt offering.” 


C. T. C. 


‘INDEPENDENCE AND HERESY.” 


From a strong sermon lately preached by the Rev. N. M. Mann, 
of Rochester, N. Y., on the above topic, we print the following 
timely extract. 

‘‘There have been indications among some orders of 
Christians in our day, that the office of the church is not 
to sit as censor upon the honest convictions of people, but 
to promote goodness among them, and that no good per- 
son is to be disfellowshipped for opinion’s sake. This 
seems to be the private understanding on which very 
many churches are conducted. If you are a reputable 
person, with means and disposition to make yourself use- 
ful, you will find their doors open to you without much 
regard to your belief or disbelief of the creed. But the 
public avowal of this position is seldom made. While 
practically accepting the principle, few are ready to say 
that it is not wrong, but eminently right, for every person 
to think for himself in matters of faith, to weigh the 
evidences and come to his own conclusions. And few are 
ready openly to declare that these conclusions, whatever 
they are, need not separate the thinker from other lovers 
of the light. Even the Unitarian bodv, creedless as it is, 
comes slowly to this position and manifests some nervous- 
ness lest the doors of fellowship should be left standing a 
little too wide open. ‘The Western Conference offers its 
welcome to all who work for the spread of ‘ righteousness, 
truth and love’ in the world, and some amongst us are 
alarmed lest a great crowd of people devozed to righteous- 
ness, truth and love should come in and do I know not 
what mischief. But many of our individual churches 
have stood on this same basis and held out this same wel- 
come for a score of years and come to no grief in con- 
sequence. Surely J] have known no narrower basis of 
fellowship in the sixteen years and more that I have been 
minister of thischurch. We have said to all persons of 
whatever theological opinion who valued fearless, honest 
thinking, and were endeavoring after upright living, to 
come and go with us, and we have never been embarrassed 
by the number who came or by want of agreement about 
any of the problems of the universe. We have found 
it infinitely better and more to our conscience not to 
speak dogmatically on these problems, not to set up a 
standard to which subscription must be made to secure 
our fellowship, knowing that by so doing we should 
shut the door in the face of many an _ honest soul, 
whose sincerity and whose earnest love of the truth 
were not less than ours. It is not upon any specific 
answer to any disputed question that we havefounded our 
church; but, on the contrary, we have insisted that it is 
every one’s duty to make choice for himself between all 
contending religious ideas. The attitude in which we place 
ourselves is that of seekers rather than propagators. We 
have no system by which to save the world, but shall be 
glad to see it saved by any system, or without any. The 
system at any rate is not the thing to be saved. As the 
times change the creed must be modified, or it fails. The 
suggestion of a Congregationalist minister at a meeting of 
the heads of that body some years since that the creed be 
recast once in ten years to keep it abreast the times, indi 
cates the position in which the church stands. But for 
plasticity the unwritten creed has superior advantages. 
That changes with the growth of the believer, without need 
of formal action. A written confession of faith becomes, 
or tends to become, a finality. People feel that they must 
stand by it through thick and thin, defend it against what- 
ever assault, cover the breaches that are made from time 
to time and fight for it the fiercer the more desperate the 
Situation appears. But this is to break with the spirit of 
the age in which we live. Defenders of the faith are an 
antiquated order whose functions are growing less and 
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less. The feeling now is that the faith which needs defend- 
ing is not worth having. The very fact that it is on the 
defensive shows rather that it needs correction. What this 
age calls for is not defenders of the faith, but rectifiers of 
the faith. For these there is work enough, and will be for 
all time to come, for the process goes on very slowly, and 
new discoveries necessitate new corrections long before the 
previous calls are answered. 

‘* This much is certain, the stationary faith, or the faith 
which undertakes to be stationary, is doomed. Its defend- 
ers have ever a more despairing case, for it is passing 
farther and farther out of sympathy with the age. It is 
better to say openly that we believe now according to the 
best of our present knowledge, and that we hold our opin- 
ions in religion, as in everything else, subject to whatever 
further light may come to us. We expect always to be 
choosing between this view and that, and our gravest con- 
cern is lest our choice be unduly biased. If the mind is 
not free to say it prefers one view to another, if considera- 
tions of expediency, or safety, or popularity come in, if we 
lean in one way because that is the good old way, or in an- 
other merely because it is novel, our choice is deprived of 
any high validity, and may lead us away from, rather than 
toward, the truth. A great and even rare virtue it is to 
deal honestly with one’s self. Cheats in trade are far too 
common, but of this | am sure, men do not defraud each 
other more generally or more unscrupulously than they do 
their own souls. The proofs on which they mostly rest 
their faith are such as they could not have the face to ask 
a neighbor to take in security for the payment of a hun- 
dred dollars. Think for a moment of the vagaries of 
which the world is full, built of nothing but the thin air! 
Yet millions of souls live in them and count themselves 
happy: | | 

‘*It is not to tear down these air-castles, nor yet to build 
another one, that our church exists, but to bind souls 
together in a loving quest of the truth, to be helpful one 
to another in every good word and work, to feel the pulse 
of a common sympathy, to give and to receive stimulation 
to noble endeavor. Dear to us is that unity to which free- 
dom is no bar, that confidence in other souls which says: 
Be yourself, think—not think so and so, but think as God 
within you gives light and strength, be sincere, be earnest, 
be faithful, be fearless in the quest of truth, aud you are 
my brother; not death itself shall us part! This is a fel- 
lowship in which there is and can be no heresy in the bad 
ecclesiastical sense. But there will be that glorious liberty 
of choice which is the human birthright; there will be the 
brotherhood in which each one is honored the more because 
he stands upon his own feet, where sincerity brings no 
opprobrium, and disagreement about the next world makes 
no breach of sympathy in this; there will be an interest in 
all blessed and helpful ministries, all means of human up- 
lifting and betterment, undiminished by differing thoughts 
concerning a higher power; there will be that highest 
unity, the unity of which nature itself is God’s own 
example—a unity admitting of infinite diversity.” 


THE ANDOVER ADMISSION. 


The heresy at the Andover seminary is as exciting and 
instructive to the thinker as the bold attempt of Galileo 
when he planted himself upon the facts of natural causa- 
tion, announced his true yet defiant proposition, and thus 
threatened destruction to the superstitions of the early 
followers of theoretic Christianity. We are sorry to find 
that it takes some intellects so long to come to a rational 
understanding of life, and the church nearly 1,800 years 
to brush away the web of tradition and error which has 
veiled the matter in obscurity. Weare ata loss to know 
where orthodoxy will land, and we wonder whether it will 
not virtually form into that nebular haze which is the be- 
ginning of ‘all theory and speculation. 

The Congregationalist refuses to endorse the heresy be- 
cause he can prudently see that ‘‘ he who once deceives 
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may never be believed.” He would rather not examine the 
heretics, but the matter involves a legal obligation which 

rovokes the arraignment of the court. It is far better to 
believe innocently than subject the false theology to the 
scrutiny of science and lose the value of a long shetiched 
superstition. It is dangerous to go back to the ‘‘ heathen ” 
and tell them that our missionaries made a mistake—‘“‘ your 
ancestors are not in hell”, they are all saved—or ‘‘ they 
all may be saved.” The heathen might return to his 
idolatry and say with confidence, ‘‘ Why presume to in- 
struct us when we are safe as we are? Why torture us with 
a theology which is spurious? Why not educate the 
educated ?” The admission which allows a future proba- 
tion and then a final judgment is not biblical any more than 
an admission which limits probation to the earth. There- 
fore the professors at Andover need a severe trial for mis- 
construing the gospels and “‘ adding ” to the Bible. What 
the liberal world desires is not so much a trial of the men 
for heresy, but a trial of the men for a misrepresentation 
from the Congregationalist standpoint of the revelation 
which has been manufactured as infallible yet acknowl- 
edged to have been written by fallible men. 

Rationally, the heresy is absurd. The professors give 
the liberal world little knowledge. They add darkness to 
error and theory to absurdity. We blame the savage for 
not doubting the matter long ago, and we sympathize with 
men whom the Congregationalist denomination wishes to 
retain as professors and missionaries, while yet it is un- 
willing to have them teach or go abroad. Let our orthodox 
friends take an emetic which will free their intellectual 
stomachs of so indigestible a theory, and openly ground 
Christianity upon the laws and facts of nature which may 
never be gainsaid. 

J. C. F. GRUMBINE. 


GSorrespondence. 


SOME ANALOGIES OF PENALTY. 


Epitor oF Unity :—Will you kindly allow me to return 
toa question in casuistry mooted some months ago in your 
columns, a reply at the time from one of your correspond- 
ents not seeming to me quite satisfactory. Briefly, the facts 
were these: A lawyer had replied to my criticism of the usage 
of the profession in defending prisoners known to be guilty 
by asking, ‘‘ How, then, do you justify the physician in 
interfering to save a patient from the physical effects of 
debauchery ?” At the moment I could not answer nor 
solve the further difficulty soon suggested in my own 
mind,—Why do we, while applauding the physician, yet 
criticise the orthodox doctrine of the atonement? Can 
we logically justify the physician, or (I now add) the phi- 
lanthropist who seeks to avert the moral consequences of a 
vicious life? The question is thus two-sided—a dilemma, 
in fact, and we must either justify the physician (as we all 
do, though we must not forget some of the arguments 
Jenner had to encounter), in which case what becomes. of 
the indictment some of us bring very earnestly against the 
legal practice as well as of that other indictment we 
liberals all bring against the orthodox atonement? Or, 
insisting on both the indictments, we must be embarrassed 
to justify our acquiescence in the course of the physician. 

o take up the case of the lawyer, it is true, as your 
correspondent reminds us, that “‘ the law does not punish 
criminals, but proved criminals”, but this simply because 
while its purpose is to ‘‘ punish criminals,” it does not know 
who are criminals until it has heard the evidence. Moreover, 
is it true that ‘‘ Every man, no matter how guilty, has a 
right to the best possible defence” ? The law accords him 
that, indeed, but not as guilty, but because, so far as the 
law knows, he may be innocent, and the innovent must not 
be punished. But, after all, the question was not about 
the law, but the /awyer who was satisfied of his client’s 
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guilt. Is he justified in defending the prisoner? Here 
was the two-fold difficulty: that the lawyer seems to be 
acting a lie in seeking to make appear innocent the man 
he believes to be guilty, and also is trying (to the injury 
of society) to shield the guilty from incurred penalty. 
Passing over the former difficulty as aside from our present 
discussion, we must notice with regard to the second and 
the analogy of the physician, that apparently the questions 
at issue are not precisely the same. In the legal case there 
is no dispute that the proved criminal should suffer, while 
in the other case that is just the question at issue, and not 
the violation of law, which is admitted. But really there 
is no such difference. Both lawyer and physician are sat- 
isfied of their client’s guilt, and the one question in both 
cases is, Shall the professional man use his skill to avert 
the incurred penalty ? We all believe that the physician, 
at any rate, should, and then the puzzle is how to justify 
our approval, and especially how we liberals are to recon- 
cile this approval with our rejection of the vicarious 
atonement, which seems to be only a device to do for guilt 
in general what the physician is doing for a particular form 
of guilt. 

It is perhaps immaterial whether we say ‘‘consequences” 
or ‘* penalties” when speaking of the results of breaking 
Nature’s laws. The term penalties would be figurative 
just as Jaw itself is figurative as applied to the methods of 
Nature. But to the theist, certainly, to-whom ‘‘ Nature” 
is only the visible Deity, it seems hardly true that Nature 
has no penalties; or if we admit it, we are confronted by 
the no less significant fact that Nature never forgives. Her 
consequences are sure and can take no account of the sub- 
sequent attitude of the offender. 

n the whole, I think there is not a perfect analogy be- 
tween the lawyer and the physician in the cases supposed. 
To me the lawyer is acting a dishonest part and the part 
also of an enemy of society. The law, moreover, does not 
contemplate the escape of the guilty—as such. On the other 
hand, as has been suggested, nature’s ‘‘ penalties” are 
conditional. If I fall off or throw myself off a precipice 
I shall be dashed to pieces, waless something, say a branch 
of a tree, intervene to rescue me, which intervention is 
perfectly consonant with Nature’s laws; whereas the 
lawyer’s intervention in the case supposed is in conflict 
with the law’s design. And yet this illustration of natural 
law is not quite the same as in the case of disease induced 
by vice, for it seems almost grotesque to conceive of nature 
as saying, ‘‘ the debauchee shall suffer thus and so for his 
sin,—wniless he shall take such and such drugs” ! ! 

But yet again it may be said that Nature has no penalty 
in the sense true of human statutes, because if it takes, as 
we said, no account of the subsequent attitude of the 
offender, neither does it of his previous attitude; takes, 
that is, no account of his purpose or knowledge, visitin 
its consequences, either on the willing and intending, an 
on the ignorant and unintending, violator. Does this 
establish a difference of a nature to justify the physician 
while the lawyer remains culpable? This question re- 
mains even if ‘‘ Nature” means God, for we may assume 
from this very apparent indifference to the purpose of the 
law breaker that the consequence is not penalty but dis- 
cipline, and then the question of averting the consequences 
may be treated like other similar questions, on the ground 
of the wisdom of such a course. H. D. Catiin. 

Eastport, Maine, November 5, 1886. 

P.S.—It occurs to me as a possible reply of the lawyer 
in justification of his practice, and the only — reply, 
that while the theory may be right that no lawyer should 
defend a prisoner whom he knows to be guilty, yet the ap- 
plication of the theory would be in fact extremely difficult; 
for, how seldom can the lawyer be absolutely sure of his 
client’s guilt? Not even confession (repeated instances 
show) is certain proof. And to asswme guilt on less than 
absolute knowledge is to prejudice—and from the lawyer's 
recognized relationship to his client, probably fatally pre)- 
udice—the case of a possibly innocent person. 


November 13, 1886 


Still, if the lawyer is suiisdvd, un evidence which would 
convict before the court, that the prisoner is guilty, can the 
lawyer defend him ? I see no way to justify it. 


Epitok or Unity :—Can it be that I actually said 
what your last issue printed,—viz., ‘‘ Vo one can go down 
into the dust any more nobly than with the words, ‘ His 
hope was always universe wide’, engraved above our 
bodies ”? Perhaps the “ intelligent comp.” tried to better 
what I really did say. If the language, however, came 
really from me, a more fitting epitaph than the above 
would be this: ‘‘He tripped over English as she is 
spoke ”. 

JAMES H. WEsT. 

Geneva, Illinois. 


Bhe Study Cable. 


Heart's Own. Verses by Edwin P. Champlin. Chicago: Charles H. 

Kerr & Co. Cloth, gilt top, pp. 69; price, 75c. 

This unostentatious and attractive little volume bears 
internal evidence in its ease of expression, and, more 
especially, in its ‘‘ wise selectness”, that its author is no 
novice in the literary arena. Each poem, whether short 
or long,—and nearly all are short,—fills a place from which 
it could not well be spared. The subjects cover a wide 
field, a few titles, taken at random, varying from ‘‘A 
Lover’s Mood”, ‘‘ To a Rose’s Remains”, ‘‘ Little Things 
a Child May Do”, etc., to ‘‘A Song of God’s Comfort”, 
and ‘‘ Dying at Eighty”. Here, too, the practiced hand 
betrays itself in a certain aptness of title. Yet that it is 
a hand more accustomed to working in prose, is also evi- 
dent. There is a deliberateness of speech—a method— 
which the ‘‘divine madness” does not brook, and to a 
sensitive ear the meter in many places is not only peculiar, 
but harsh. ‘This is the more to be regretted because the 
thoughts are often tender and musical, and at times show 
a sincerity which gives loftiness to some otherwise exceed- 
ingly bald and commonplace lines. ‘The best of the col- 
lection seem to be the opening poem, ‘‘ Memories”, ‘‘ A 
Prisoner”, ‘‘ Hearing”,—which is none the worse for 
reminding one of Lowell,—two quaint couplets, called 
‘‘Attitude”? and ‘‘ The Wanderer”, and the closing poem, 
‘The Discovery”. Throughout the book, passages of con- 
siderable beauty and force alternate with others which 
manifest a surprising carelessness or disregard of the spirit 
of poetic form. At a greater distance from the creative 
afflatus, this deficiency might be perceived by the author 
himself. However, those who are already favorably im- 
pressed by his previous writings,—and to these his preface 
appears to be addressed,—will take up the book rather to 
hear what Mr. Champlin has to say than to pick flaws in 
his manner of utterance, and will welcome these words 
‘‘from out the heart” of a sincere fellowman. S. 


————— 
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The Great Debate. A verbatim report of the discussion at the meet- 
ing of the American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Mis- 
sions, held at Des Moines, lowa, Thursday, October 7, 1886. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The thanks of the public are due to the enterprising 
publishers for giving us so promptly, in neat, permanent 
form, a perfect report of this important and interesting 
discussion. Wherever read it must make friends for the 
defeated liberal party. The Des Moines debate will doubt- 
less prove a Bunker Hill victory for the conservatives. U. 


Simplicity and Fascination. By Anne Beale. Boston: Lee & 

Shepard. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 12mo, pp. 499. 

A healthful story of English home life, not without 
masterly character studies and well-constructed scenes, but 
80 long drawn that we imagine it would be tedious to read- 
ers who have not the rather dangerous facility for reading 
three or four hundred pages in an evening. 
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The Some. 


MOTHER’S FACE, 
Three little boys talked together, 
One sunny summer day, 
And I leaned out of the window 
To hear what they had to say. 
‘‘ The prettiest thing I ever saw ”, 
One of the little boys said, 
‘Was a bird in grandpa’s garden, 
All black and white and red.” 


“The prettiest thing / ever saw ”’, 
Said the second little lad, 
‘* Was a pony at the circus— 
I wanted him awful bad.” 
‘*T think”, said the third little fellow, 
With a grave and gentle grace, : 
‘That the prettiest thing in all the world 
Is just my mother’s face.” —Good Cheer. 


AFRAID OF SPIDERS. 


Carrie jumped from her seat because a spider was spin- 
ning down before her from the ceiling. ‘* They are such 
hateful black things !” she said. 

‘‘'They are curious black things”, said aunt Nellie. 
‘They have eight fixed eyes.” 

‘*Dear me! And maybe she is looking at me with all 
eight of them”, groaned Carrie. 

‘* They are very fond of music.” 

‘‘] shall never dare to sing again, for fear they’ll be 
spinning down to listen.” 

‘« They can tell you if the weather is to be fine or not. 
If it is going to storm, they spin a short thread; if it will 
be clear, they spin a long one.” 

‘«That’s funny.” . 

“They are an odd family”, aunt Nellie went on. ‘‘I 
saw one on the window pane the other day. She carried 
a little gray siik bag about with her wherever she ran. 
She had spun the bag herself. When it burst open, ever 
so many tiny baby spiders tumbled out like birds from a 
nest, and ran along with her. Perhaps you didh’t know 
that the spider can spin and sew too; she spins her web 
and she sews leaves together for her summer house.” 

‘* What a queer thing a spider is!” said Carrie, begin- 
ning to forget her dislike. 

‘*Yes, and she has a queerer sister in England, who 
makes a raft, and floats on pools of water upon it in 
search of flies for the family, who lives under water in a 
diving bell, which she weaves herself.” 

** How I should like to see her!” 

‘* Maybe you would rather see the one in the West In- 
dies who digs a hole in the earth. She lines it with silk 
of her own-making, and fits a door to it, which opens and 
closes when the family go in and out.” 

‘« Yes”, said Carrie, ‘* how delightful!” 

‘* But you would be afraid of the inmates! ” 

‘* Perhaps not, now I know their family affairs.” —Our 
Inttle Ones. 


ANGER is one of the worst enemies of our happiness. It 
puts into our hearts and mouths thoughts and words that 
make us sorry and ashamed, that make our best friends sad 
and our memories unhappy, unless by a wise forethought 
we can force the anger back and compel it to keep silence; 
for if it is not allowed to use the words it feels like pouring 
out, it ceases to grow and will soon die. 

" Now change one letter: ‘‘Angel” expresses our thoughts 
of sweetness, truth and beauty of character. It is patient, 
kind, full of sympathy, knows what to say or do when a 
companion is sad or in trouble. Indeed, it represents just 
the character’we wish to have, and that will grow in us if 
we let it, by using the qualities that compose it. 

M. H. W. W. 
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‘Motes from the Sield. 


Chicago.—The October meeting of the 
Chicago Women’s Unitarian Association was 
held at the Third church Thursday, October 
28. About seventy-five ladies were present, a 
smaller attendance than usual,owing probably 
to the rain. “Organized Unitarianism” was 
tlfe subject, under the leadership of Mrs. F. 
A. Bartlett. The essayist traced the path step 
by step through Romanism, Calvinism and 
Congregationalism, the !atter being the “Moth- 
er of the Unitarian Church in America”. The 
radicalism of the fourth and fifth centuries 
was compared with that of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth in America, when “the grand- 
sons of the Maytlower company re-echoed the 
doubts of Pelagius and declared in his words 
that righteousness, and not faith, was a means 
of salvation.” Whitefield’s preaching in 1740 
marked “the definite divergence in thought”. 
Then followed the organization of the Liberals 
as a distinct party in the church about the time 
of the close of the revolution, when “ Unitarian 
works from England began to circulate and 
scholars came to visit the new world and gave 
the impetus to the first Unitarian church in 
Boston”; which influence extended till our 
churches were to be found throughout New 
England. The need of a general organiza- 
tion was felt for a “ center for practical work ” 
and the American Unitarian Association was 
formed in 1825. They established papers and 
printed periodicals, and even in the first year 
of small beginning discussed “the familiar 
subject, the demand for Unitarianism in the 
west”. The work for tle west has been done 
largely through “the loyalty of the east”. 
“ Christianity has spread its wings till it covers 
the whole beneficent work of our civilization, 
the whole religious movement of the nineteen 


centuries and we claim the inheritance of the | 
Christian name and are born Christian as the | 


Jew is born a Jew.” Of Emerson she said, 
“ His true contemporaries live today and not 
yesterday.” In closing she recalled a sug- 
gestive Grecian custom. In the athletic games 
“when the contests for the day were over, the 
night was enlivened by a race with torches. 
A crowd of eager youths and many torches 
were in at the start. Dust was thrown to put 
out the lights, there were snares for the feet 
on every side. The runners bend and dodge, 
leap and fall, and the boldest screen the torch 
with their bodies even while the flame scorches. 
Burned and wounded, half blinded with dust, 
the victor leaps to the goal with his torch aloft, 
and he only is crowned who has kept the light 
burning through all the race. Organized Uni- 
tarianism runs its earthly race with a light in 


its hand. Though it may stumble and full and 
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scorch its breast with the heat of its own 
flame, it rises to light the way of freedom in 
religion to the gual of religion in liberty.” 
The paper well merited the applause given it 
and was followed by Mrs. West, who spoke of 
the Women’s Conference and Post-office Mis- 
sion, and by Mrs. Leonard, who spoke of the 
Sunday School Society. A general discussion 
was engaged in by Miss LeBaron, Mrs. Effinger 


and others, and the meeting adjourned at the 


usual time. Mrs. E. A. DELANO, Secretary. 
—The four festival services are always 
cheery, homelike occasions at All Souls 
church. Last Sunday the Harvest Festival 
was unusually so. It was the first celebration 
of the kind which had been held in the new 
building. This was one cause for rejoicing, 
while the second was the return of the pastor 
from a vacation of nearly three weeks. The 
service consisted of music, reading, recitations 
and an address from Mr. Jones, which was 
happily adapted to the children as well as to 
the young old folks. The usual bountiful 
display of fruit and vegetables was supple- 
mented by sixty-five chrysanthemum plants in 
bloom. 

—The first meeting of the Chicago Brown- 
ing Society for the season of 1886-7 was held 
at the Grand Pacific hotel, Wednesday even- 
ing, November 9. Inclement weather and in- 
adequate announcement of the meeting pre- 
vented a large attendance. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, president of the society, read a paper 
entitled “ Why I Pronounce Robert Browning 
a Poet.” The next meeting will be held on 
the second Tuesday of November. 


Boston Notes.—Next Sunday evening 
the Suffolk Conference of Unitarian churches 
will inaugurate a series of four theater meet- 
ings in the Howard Atheneum. It is ex- 
pected to secure an audience of listeners who 
seldom hear Unitarian preaching. A piano 
and cornet will lead the congregational sing- 
ing. The first sermon will be preached by 
Rev. J. Freeman Clarke, on the text, “ What 
shall I do to. be saved?” second by Rev. Ed 
ward A. Horton, on “ Four-square Christian- 
ity”; third by Rev. Edward E. Hale, on 
“Christianity in Social Reforms and in His- 
tory ”; fourth by Rev. Minot J. Savage, on 
“ How to be a Christian.” A second course 
may be held in February. 

—Harvard University, whose two hundred 
and fiitieth anniversary is now being cele- 
brated, has an income of $600,000, spends all 
of it, and needs more to do better and wider 
work. 

—The new Unitarian building can only be 
likened to a beehive, with constant coming 
and going of committee workers, constant 
sessions of plan framers, constant loads of in- 
going publications, to go out singly or by 
twos and threes, sometimes, indeed, by scores, 
into the city and suburban church gardens. 
Our mintsters think the new rooms helpful as 
rendezvous. Ladies call them homelike and 
attractive. Business men, who often make up 
current committees, say that the new building 
pays all it cost. 

—The Unitarian Club has nearly grown to 
its outside limit of membership. The young 
men of our churches, finding no,room there, 
are planning a club or union after the fashion 
of our Sunday-school Teachers’ Union, to 
hold a social gathering and banquet perhaps 
four times a year, the annual expense to be 
only a few dollars. Our young men would 
enjoy knowing each other, and being known 
as the successors of present supporters of the 
churches and other institutions of our denom- 
ination. Nowadays; in a church, a festive 
club has better uses than in other days the 
usual young men’s club enjoyed when it had 
a bar for an annex. 


Greeley, Colo.—The installation and ordi- 
nation of Rev. N. 8. Hogeland, Thursday even- 
ing, October 28, was impressive. The Con- 
gregational church was courteously placed at 
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(the disposal of the Unitarian socicty. This 


church building is one of the largest in the 
town and amply held the goodly number who 
were drawn out by the occasion. The invoca- 
tion was by Rev. Anna Norris who is working 
so faithfully at Fort Collins. The sermon 
was delivered by Rev. Mr. Copeland, of 
Omaha. Rev. Enoch Powell gave the charge 
to the people and right hand of fellowship 
while Rev. Thomas VanNess, of Denver, 
in a short but pointed talk told the people 
their duty to the pastor. After the ser- 
vice at the church an informal reception 
was tendered to the visiting clergymen 
by one of the Unity members. In the after- 
noon at 2:30 the corner stone of the new 
Unitarian Church was laid with appropriate 
ceremonies. The new building is to face the 
town square and from its windows a fine view 
of the Rocky mountains can be had. The 
Odd Fellows had charge and used the regular 
corner stone liturgy of their order. Speeches 
were made by Rev. Thos. Van Ness, as an Odd 
Fellow, and by Rev. Enoch Powell as a repre- 
sentative of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and by two of the laymen of the Greeley 
church. The day was charming, and the 
crowd in attendance large. Mr. Hogeland is 
doing an excellent constructive work and 
thoroughly deserves the hearty good will of 
his people. 


Sioux Falls, Dakota.—The secretary of 
the Western Conference, J. R. Effinger, 
visited Sioux Falls, Dakota, November 4-5. A 
social gathering of friends greeted him on 
the evening of the 4th in the hospitable 
home of Mrs. E. T. Wilkes. The next even- 
ing the law office of Wilkes & Wells was 
well filed with an appreciative audience. At 
the close of the services a business meeting 
was held which resulted in a unanimous vote 
to continue services from Sunday to Sunday, 
for the present, under the lead of Mrs. E. T. 
Wilkes. An executive committee was ap- 
pointed to look-after the necessary arrange- 
ments for future meetings and much inter- 
est was manifested. This movement calls 
for courage and devotion on the partof a few 
zealous workers. May success crown their 
efforts. 


Rock Rapids, Iowa.—The western sec- 
retary, J. R. Effinger, visited Rock Rapids, 
lowa, November 3, and preached in the even. 
ing. He found a genuine interest in Unitarian 
work, and the people ready to come into or- 
ganic relations with the Western Conference. 
At the close of the service a business meeting 
was called which was largely attended. An 
executive committee of five was chosen, and 
it was voted unanimously to continue Unita- 
rian preaching as often as a preacher can be 
procured. A generous subscription has 
already been started looking to a year’s en- 
gagement. Success to the energetic brethren 
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